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ADDRESS. 


My  first  duty  and  my  first  pleasure  is  to  congratulate 
those  who,  having  lately  passed  through  their  exami- 
nation, have  become  surgeons  in  Her  Majesty's  service, 
and  have  thus  creditably  ended  a  period  of  probation 
— one  of  those  many  periods  of  probation  of  which 
every  useful  Ufe  is  composed. 

Especially  I  congratulate  those  who  have  been 
most  successful  in  the  examination,  and  have  thus 
proved  not  only  their  knowledge,  but  that  which  is 
much  more  important — their  strength  of  will,  in 
that  they  have  shown  that  they  had  resolved  to  do 
the  very  best  they  could.  I  say  this  is  more  import- 
ant ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  mental  capacity  of 
which  the  results  may  not,  in  the  long  run,  be  sur- 
passed by  those  of  constant  strong-willed  resolution. 

The  pleasure  of  success  may,  in  this  case,  be  the 
greater  because  of  the  names  which  these  prizes  bear 
and  the  men  whom  they  commemorate,  and  the  study 
of  whose  lives  may  give  lessons  for  our  daily 
guidance.    The  good  works  of  Lord  Herbert,  and  of 
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Parkes,  and  Eanald  Martin  are  historical.  They 
were  examples  of  the  rarest  mental  power,  benevo- 
lence and  devotion  to  duty  in  whatever  form  it  ap- 
peared ;  and,  even  beyond  this,  they  included  in 
their  duty  the  striving  to  find  everywhere  how  they 
might  do  more  good  than  in  the  same  conditions 
had  ever  been  done  before.  And  of  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Montefiore  let  me  tell  that  he  showed  an  example 
which,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  follow  it,  we 
may  yet  recommend  ;  for  the  founding  of  his  prize 
was  only  one  of  many  generous  acts  by  which  he 
gave  proof  of  his  esteem  for  our  profession — the  pro- 
fession in  which  he  had  himself  been  educated. 
Early  in  hfe  he  became  very  rich ;  so  rich  that  he 
might,  after  the  fashion  of  some,  have  been  content 
to  appear  as  a  merely  rich  man ;  but  he  never  stood 
apart  from  the  profession ;  he  seemed  to  desire 
nothing  more  than  to  be  well  esteemed  among  the 
best  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  trained. 

It  would  be  pleasant  if,  at  any  time  of  life,  we 
could  stop  at  a  success  well  attained ;  and  there  is 
always  a  temptation  to  think  that  we  may.  Let  it 
be  indulged  in  for  a  little  time :  a  great  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  a  vacation  is  in  the  absolute  forgetting 
of  all  need  of  work.  But,  such  pleasure  is  short- 
lived, and  so  Ifet  this  of  yours  be.  It  wiU  very  soon 
be  time  to  look  out  for  the  next  strife,  the  next 
period  of  probation,  the  next  examination ;  for  in 
our  profession  most  of  us  have  to  spend  our  hves 
in  competitive  examinations ;  various  in  method,  but 
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inevitable,  and,  if  we  make  good  use  of  tliem,  very 
useful  to  ourselves  and  to  many  others. 

Let  me  speak  of  this,  though  it  may  seem  un- 
gracious to  speak  of  another  ordeal  directly  after 
congratulating  you  on  having  passed  through  a 
severe  one.  I  want  only  to  say  that  your  case  in 
havincf  to  look  forward  to  other  examinations  before 
promotion  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  hard  one,  un- 
fair, or  altogether  singular.  As  I  have  said,  many 
of  our  lives  are  spent  in  competitive  examinations. 
If  I  may  speak  of  the  civil  department  of  our  profes- 
sion, and  of  the  life  which  I  have  spent  in  it,  in 
positions  which  many  may  have  envied,  I  must  say 
that  I  have  never  been  long  unconscious  of  being 
under  examination.  My  rivals  have  included  many 
of  my  best  and  most  accomjohshed  friends ;  and  my 
examiners  have  been  the  members  of  my  profession, 
many  of  whom  have  been  as  able  to  judge  me  as  the 
members  of  any  board  to  whom  you  will  be  sub- 
mitted will  be  able  to  judge  of  you.  I  can  well  re- 
member how,  in  the  beginning  of  my  professional 
life,  I  felt  when  in  consultation  with  my  seniors ; 
with  men  of  more  experience  than  myself,  with 
wider  knowledge,  and  with  a  just  respect  for  their 
own  opinions  and  the  accepted  behefs  of  that  time. 
Every  consultation  was  an  examination,  on  the  results 
of  wliich  my  progress,  my  promotion  as  you  would 
say,  might  depend.  And  this  was  true,  not  only  in 
private  practice,  but  even  more,  in  the  position 
which  is  so  much  competed  for,  tliat  of  surgeon  to 
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a  large  hospital.  There,  every  opinion,  every 
operation,  was  watched  by  a  crowd  of  observant  men, 
by  colleagues  and  pupils,  most  of  them  able  and 
wilUng  to  judge  as  strictly  as  they  would  judge  of 
written  papers 

It  was  my  privilege  to  promote  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  a  system  which  I  think  should  be 
adopted  at  all  such  institutions.  On  an  appointed 
day  in  each  week  all  patients  who  may  need  impor- 
tant operations,  and  can  properly  be  moved,  are 
brought  into  the  theatre  and  there  examined  by  the 
members  of  the  surgical  staff,  each  of  whom  in  suc- 
cession then  states  and  explains  to  the  students 
assembled,  often  in  great  numbers,  his  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  and  proper  treatment  of  each  case.  Have 
you  ever  submitted  to  a  more  serious  test  of  your 
knowledge  than  this  ?  Is  it  not  hke  your  own  chnical 
examinations,  only  more  severe?  And  the  value  of 
each  opinion  is  tested  by  those  who  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cases,  and,  according  to  the  results, 
judge  and  speak  of  this  or  that  surgeon  as  right  or 
wrong. 

Now,  I  have  passed  these  examinations  and 
gained,  I  suppose  it  may  be  said,  my  full  promotion  ; 
and  yet  my  examination's  are  not  all  over.  My  ex- 
aminers are  changed  ;  the  far  greater  part  of  them 
are  my  juniors ;  some  of  them  my  very  distant 
juniors,  in  whom  I  have  to  envy,  not  their  experi- 
ence, but  their  familiarity  -with  forms  of  knowledge 
which  I  cannot  now  attain.    It  is  as  if  half  the  sub- 
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jects  of  examination  had  been  changed,  and  I  am 
more  than  ever  conscious  of  the  danger  of  being 
phicked.  It  seems  to  be  becoming  certain  that 
nothing  can  be  right  which  was  beheved  to  be  right 
so  much  as  twenty  years  ago.  My  only  comfort, 
sometimes,  is  in  that  wise  saying  that  '  even  the 
youngest  amongst  us  is  not  infallible.' 

I  am  ashamed  to  have  talked  so  long  about  my- 
self ;  but  it  is  our  habit,  when  we  want  to  illustrate  a 
general  rule,  to  tell  a  case ;  and  mine  is  only  one  of 
the  general  fact  that  many  of  us  have  to  pass  our 
hves  in  competitive  examinations,  and  that  for  most 
of  us  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  Doubtless,  the 
best  motive  for  doing  the  best  that  is  possible  is  the 
sense  of  duty ;  it  should  be  enough  for  us  :  to  some, 
I  believe,  it  always  is  ;  to  all  it  sometimes  is  ;  but  it 
is  prudent  for  all  to  cultivate,  with  the  sense  of  duty, 
any  fair  motive  that  may  tend  to  good  ;  and  it  is  well 
for  all  of  us,  if,  besides  having  right  motives  from 
within,  we  feel  the  bearing  of  a  strong  one  from 
without  in  the  form  of  personal  necessity  or  compul- 
sion. It  is  sometimes  well  for  everyone  if  he  has  to 
say  to  himself  not  only  '  I  will '  but  '  I  must.' 

I  know  this  is  true  for  us  in  civil  life,  and  I 
believe  it  will  so  surely  be  true  for  you  that  I  cannot 
be  surprised  if  they  who  are  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  health  of  the  army  should  put  the  compulsion 
into  the  form  of  the  appointed  examinations  for  pro- 
motion. For,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  you  will  not 
be  so  subject  as  we  are  to  the  constant  criticisms  of 
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brethren  very  able  to  judge,  willing  to  judge  strictly, 
and  by  whose  judgment  the  chances  of  our  promotion 
are  much  influenced ;  and,  which  is  equally  impor- 
tant, you  will  be  much  less  affected  than  we  are  by 
the  opinions  of  your  patients ;  for,  commonly,  yours 
will  have  no  choice  ;  they  cannot  dismiss  you  even  if 
you  should  let  yourselves  become  negligent  or  in- 
competent. 

I  will  not  think  that,  being  thus  comparatively  free 
from  risk  of  immediate  harm  if  your  duty  be  ill-done, 
you  will  fail  to  do  it.  The  meaning  of  duty  is  nowhere 
better  understood,  its  observance  is  nowhere  more 
habitual,  however  difficult  or  dangerous  it  may  be, 
than  in  the  British  army  in  which  you  are  now  en- 
rolled, and  in  which  you  will  hve  among  some  of  the 
noblest  examples.  But,  still,  who  among  us,  looking 
back  on  our  past  lives,  would  venture  to  say  that 
the  consciousness  of  duty,  and  the  good  examples 
before  us,  have  always  been  enough  to  make  us  do 
our  very  best  ?  How  many  of  us  would  say  that,  in 
every  past  event  of  life,  we  would  have  done  our 
whole  duty  even  if  no  necessity  had  been  laid  upon 
us,  or  no  personal  advantage  had  been  dependent  on 
our  conduct  ? 

I  purposely  speak  of  our  whole  duty,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  it  thought  that  it  is  enough 
if  you  or  any  of  us  do  no  more  than  that  which  must 
be  done.  We  must  not  thus  limit  what  we  should 
regard  as  duty  ;  we  ought  to  look  far  beyond  com- 
pulsion.   A  man's  duty  is  not  to  be  limited  to  what 
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he  must  do,  any  more  than  his  honesty  or  his  mor- 
ahty  is  to  be  hmited  by  what  he  may  not  do  without 
risk  of  being  evidently  punished  for  it.  As  they  who 
founded  these  prizes  showed,  duty  is  to  do  all  that 
can  be  done  for  good.  What,  then,  you  may  ask,  is 
the  work  which,  beyond  compulsory  duty,  you  should 
do? 

I  cannot  tell :  it  will  depend  greatly  on  the  posi- 
tions in  which  you  will  be  placed  ;  but  it  will  be 
evident  enough  to  willing  minds,  and  to  those  who 
will  cultivate  a  prudent  spirit  of  self-dissatisfaction  ; 
who  will  never  be  content  with  present  ability ;  who 
will  be  dissatisfied  even  after  a  successful  examina- 
tion. 

But,  at  least,  I  can  name  one  duty,  as  I  think  it, 
which  is  beyond  that  of  necessity  :  the  duty  of  add- 
ing, if  possible,  to  the  general  store  of  our  knowledge. 
There  are  abundant  stores  yet  to  be  gathered.  What 
are  we  to  discover,  say,  in  the  next  thirty  or  forty 
years  ?  No  ;  I  must  not,  at  my  age,  say  '  we ' :  what 
are  '  you  '  to  discover  ?  I^ook  at  the  progress  of  the 
last  thirty  or  forty ;  test  it  in  any  way  you  hke  ;  com- 
pare the  handbooks  :  such  as  Kirkes's  '  Physiology '  of 
that  date  with  Foster's  of  the  present ;  Cooper's  '  Sur- 
gical Dictionary '  with  Holmes's  '  System  of  Surgery' ; 
Thomas's  '  Practice  of  Physic  '  with  Quain's  '  Dic- 
tionary of  Medicine.'  See  the  progress  of  knowledge 
to  which  they  testify  :  not  only  by  the  increase  of 
size,  but  by  the  clear  marks  of  more  truth.  Or, 
compare  the  surgical  instruments  and  apparatus  of 
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that  time  with  those  of  the  present ;  or  the  hospital- 
arrangements,  the  nursing,  or  the  ambulance  ;  or  best 
of  all,  the  result  of  all  these,  in  the  diminished  rates 
of  mortality  in  nearly  every  disease  and  after  every 
kind  of  injury  and  every  operation.  And  then  look 
forward.  What  will  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years 
bring  ?  No  one  knows  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
changes  will  be  greater  than  in  the  same  time  past. 
The  progress  of  knowledge  is  always  and  constantly 
becoming,  on  the  whole,  more  rapid. 

What,  then,  will  each  of  you  contribute  to  it  ? 
Here  is  a  plain  duty,  and  you  will  have  opportunities  of 
doing  it  every  day  and  everywhere.  Doubtless,  it  is 
beyond  the  range  of  that  which  must  be  done ;  but 
it  is  a  duty.  As  we  have  inherited  from  the  past,  so 
do  we  owe  to  the  future. 

And  here  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  urging 
you  who  are  beginning  a  new  practical  life  to  get  the 
happiness,  and  to  do  the  good  work,  of  studying 
sciences  adjacent  to  those  of  your  profession.  Any  of 
them  will  do ;  especially  any  of  those  which  require 
personal  observation,  such  as  any  branch  of  natural 
history  in  its  widest  sense.  You  will  have  good 
opportunities  in  abundance  in  every  expedition,  in 
every  change  of  station ;  but,  indeed,  what  are  called 
good  opportunities  are  not  wanted :  any  place  will 
do.  A  real  naturalist  is  never  far  from  fields  of 
nature  not  yet  half  explored. 

I  cannot  urge  these  pursuits  as  real  duties,  though 
you  may  gather  in  them  very  useful  knowledge ;  but 
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at  least  they  will  enable  you  to  do  duty  better  and 
more  happily ;  for  they  may  be  the  best  of  recrea- 
tions, the  best  of  ways  in  which  to  spend  what  else 
might  be  idle  time,  and  the  best  of  means  for  culti- 
vating the  power  of  observing  on  which,  more  than 
on  anything,  the  power  of  self-improvement  in  the 
practice  of  our  profession  is  dependent. 

But,  after  all,  the  highest  duty  and  the  highest 
privilege  of  your  calHng  will  be  to  strive  with  con- 
stant study  for  the  greatest  capacity  and  humanity 
in  reheving  suffering.  In  this  you  must  go  very  far 
beyond  the  range  of  mere  necessity,  looking  to  no 
lower  ideal  of  humanity  than  the  Divine.  We  may 
always  boast  for  our  whole  profession  that  its  object, 
the  relief  of  suffering,  may,  if  we  choose,  endow  every 
day's  work  with  a  perfect  charity ;  and  this  is  most 
plainly  true  of  what  will  be  your  duty  in  mitigating 
the  sufferings  of  brave  men  on  whom,  in  great 
measure,  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  country  is  de- 
pendent. If  I  were  to  speak  of  the  horrors  of  war 
I  could  not  speak  of  them  as  more  hateful  than  as  I 
have  heard  them  spoken  of  by  two  of  the  greatest 
soldiers  of  our  time.  These  horrors  are  in  some 
degree  palhated  by  the  nobihties  of  mind  which,  even 
in  the  midst  of  them  and  as  if  evoked  by  them,  our 
soldiers  acquire  and  display :  in  their  bravery,  self- 
devotion,  and  endurance ;  in  their  humanity  and 
gentleness  to  their  enemies  as  soon  as  the  fight  is 
done.  And  you  may  palhate  them  still  more ;  for, 
with  the  noble  qualities  of  the  combatant,  you  may 
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combine  the  most  helpful  knowledge,  the  most  watch- 
ful care  and  sympathy. 

Let  me  end  with  a  wish — the  wish  that  you  and 
all  in  the  medical  departments  of  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice should  be  in  much  more  frequent  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  members  of  the  civil  department 
of  our  profession.  We  are  now  far  too  wide  apart. 
I  remember  the  pleasure  and  advantage  with  which, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  Egyptian  campaign,  large 
numbers  of  us  met  together,  as  I  hope  that  at  an 
equally  successful  end  of  this  campaign  we  may 
meet  again,  and  then  may  begin  a  much  more  fre- 
quent intercourse ;  for  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
one  another.  I  have  seldom  been  more  conscious  of 
my  imperfection  in  knowledge  than  in  my  journey 
hither  this  morning  with  my  friends  the  Director 
General,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  and  Sir  James  Hanbury ; 
hearing  the  crowds  of  facts  which  in  their  services 
abroad  they  have  gathered,  facts  all  inaccessible  to 
us  at  home.  You  may  do  as  they  have  done ;  and  if, 
when  you  are  on  home-service  or  on  leave,  you  will 
bring  your  knowledge  to  our  scientific  societies,  or  to 
any  of  our  various  meetings,  you  may  do  us  great 
good.  And,  perhaps,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  you 
may  receive  a  fair  amoimt  in  exchange  if,  at  those 
times  you  will  be  often  at  our  civil  hospitals  and 
schools  and  will  gather  knowledge  from  those  who 
are  working  in  them  or  are  in  active  private  practice. 
Nothing  but  good,  I  think,  could  come  from  a  more 
frequent  association  between  the  civil  and  the  mihtary 
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and  naval  divisions  of  our  profession.  I  trust  that 
you  will  cultivate  it. 

And  now,  one  wish  more — that  you  may  all  live 
long  and  have  the  happiness  of  complete  success, 
utihty  and  renown,  and  may  win  and  wear,  as  prizes, 
some  of  the  medals  which  the  Sovereign  will  confer 
on  those  who  are  distinguished  by  bravery  and  faith- 
ful service. 
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